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CORPORATE PROF]I F- 


Wool worth Corporation, headquartered in the landmark Woolworth Building in 
New York, is a large multinational retailer with stores and related support facilities in 20 
countries on four continents — North America, Europe, Australia and Asia. The com¬ 
pany, as of the close of its 1991 financial year, operated nearly 8,400 stores in the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Germany, England, Belgium, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
France, Italy and Australia, including almost 6,800 specialty stores in more than 40 
different formats, as well as more than 1,600 general merchandise stores. 
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The company traces its origins to 1879, with the development of Frank Winfield 
Woolworth's general merchandise store. In recent years, the company has aggressively 
expanded its specialty retailing operations, both at home and abroad, through the 
growth of existing formats, the creation of new chains and the acquisition of compatible 
specialty companies. 

Driving the company's success are its 144,000 dedicated associates committed to 
providing quality merchandise at good value. 


WOOLWORTH CORPORATION 


CONSOLIDATED STATISTICS IN BRIEF 


(in millions, except per-share amounts) 

1991 

1990 

1989 

Revenues 

$ 9,914 

$9,789 

$8,820 

Operating profit before restructuring charge 

443 

639 

657 

Operating profit 

53 

639 

657 

Net Goss) income 

( 166 ) 

317 

329 

Per common share 

Net Goss) income 

( 1 . 28 ) 

2.45 

2.56 

Dividends declared 

1.08 

1.04 

.94 

Capital expenditures 

366 

403 

315 

Total assets 

4,618 

4,305 

3,907 

Shareholders’ equity 

2,031 

2,340 

2,076 

Number of stores 

Specialty 

6,773 

6,966 

6,401 

General merchandise 

1,613 

1,653 

1,673 


8,386 

8,619 

8,074 
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TO 01 N SI IA K KHOI DEKS 


W^olworth Corporation's results for 
1991 reflect economic recessions in most 
of our major markets. Worldwide reve¬ 
nues edged up 1.3 percent to a record 
$9.9 billion from $9.8 billion in 1990. For 
the year, the company had a net loss, 
after special charges, of $166 million, or 
$1.28 per share, compared with net 
income of $317 million, or $2.45 per 
share, for 1990. 

The modest increase in total revenues 
was accompanied by heavier-than-usual 
promotional selling to stimulate sluggish 
consumer spending, which exerted 
downward pressure on profit margins and 
operating income. Results for the year 
were also affected by two special 
charges. An after-tax charge of $250 
million, or $1.92 per share, was recorded 
to cover costs of an accelerated store- 
redeployment program. The company 
also recognized an after-tax, noncash 
charge of approximately $113 million, or 
$.87 per share, to provide for the cumu¬ 
lative effect of a change in accounting for 
retiree benefits. In addition, the company 
changed the method by which it calcu¬ 
lates inflation in determining costs for 
domestic specialty store inventories 
under the last-in, first-out (LIFO) 
method. This change increased net 
income by $35 million, or $. 27 per share. 


Our German subsidiary in 1991 posted its 
second-largest-profit year in its 65-year 
history, surpassed only by its spectacular 
results in 1990, when the collapse of the 
Berlin wall and the country’s unification 
touched off an unparalleled burst of shop¬ 
ping in our German stores. At the same 
time, our performance in Canada in 1991 
was adversely affected by the deepening 
recession, a new goods and services tax 
and a Sunday retail store closing law in 
the province of Ontario, where we have 
some 40 percent of our Canadian stores. 
Our United States business was similarly 
impacted by the faltering economy cou¬ 
pled with weaker consumer spending and 
declining consumer confidence. 

Actions to Improve- Revenues 
nut! F am mgs 

A 

number of actions have been taken 
to improve revenues and earnings in 1992 
and the years beyond: 

* We initiated the accelerated redeploy¬ 
ment program under which we are closing 
or selling approximately 900 specialty 
and general merchandise stores in the 
United States that have failed to meet our 
financial objectives, and we are convert¬ 
ing many of these stores to some of our 
most successful and profitable specialty 
formats. 

• We are continuing aggressively to 
expand our highly successful Foot Locker 
chain throughout Western Europe. 


• We have taken steps to consolidate 
management and certain support func¬ 
tions and facilities of our Kinney and 
Woolworth divisions in Canada to achieve 
greater operating efficiencies and to 
reduce costs. For the first time, leader¬ 
ship of both Canadian subsidiaries is 
under a single chief executive officer. 

• We positioned the company to partici¬ 
pate more meaningfully in Mexico's 
expanding economy by increasing our 
ownership of Woolworth Mexicana, S.A. 
de C. V. to 100 percent, and by opening 
our first Foot Locker store in that country 


• To continue our vigorous expansion 
into specialty retailing and foreign mar¬ 
kets, the company announced plans for 
cash capital outlays during 1992 of $400 
million, almost 60 percent of which will 
be used to open approximately 850 stores 
worldwide, including the recycling to 
other formats of some of the United 
States stores being closed under the 
accelerated redeployment program. 



Reflecting its confidence in the company's 
future growth and profitability, the board 
of directors on April 8, 1992, declared a 
four percent increase in the cash divi¬ 
dend on common stock, raising the 
quarterly dividend rate from $.27 to 
$.28 per share. With this increase 
— the eighth in as many years 
— the new dividend rate is 
150 percent higher than the 
rate paid in 1984. 
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Focus on Strategic Priorities 

Converting underperforming stores 
into stronger formats is one of our long- 
established key strategic priorities: to 
restructure, reformat and revitalize busi¬ 
nesses which can meet the company's 
financial objectives within a reasonable 
time span, and to redeploy assets away 
from businesses which cannot. 

The accelerated redeployment program is 
expected to produce visible and positive 
results in the near term as the under¬ 
performing stores — which were respon¬ 
sible for $64 million in operating losses 
last year — are phased out and are 
replaced by stores in some of our most 
successful and profitable formats. 

Of the specialty formats that are subject 
to the accelerated redeployment pro¬ 
gram, four are being dosed in their 
entirety: the Susie's and Sportelle 
women's apparel chains and the Richman 
Brothers and Anderson-Little men's and 
women's apparel chains. We plan to con¬ 
vert substantially all of the Susie's and 
Sportelle store locations and selected 
Richman Brothers and Anderson-Little 
locations to existing successful formats. 
Five other United States retail formats 
are being pared back: some 70 Kids Mart 
and Little Folk Shop infants' and children's 
apparel stores, about 300 Kinney shoe 
stores and about 90 Woolworth and Wool- 
worth Express general merchandise 
stores. 

The formats most likely to move into 
some of the freed-up locations include 
some of our most successful and dynamic, 
notably Foot Locker stores, providing 


athletic footwear and apparel; Lady Foot 
Locker stores, featuring women's athletic 
footwear and apparel; Champs Sports 
stores, specializing in athletic equipment, 
along with footwear and apparel; After¬ 
thoughts and Carimar boutiques, featur¬ 
ing costume jewelry handbags and 
accessories, and Northern Reflections 
stores, offering casual sportswear for 
women. 

An especially exciting prospect for future 
growth is the Foot Locker chain in West¬ 
ern Europe, where consumer demand for 
athletic footwear — currently at a level 
similar to that of the North American 
market in the mid-1970s — is rapidly 
growing. At the end of 1991, some 
17 years after opening our first Foot 
Locker store, we operated more than 
1,500 of them across North America, and 
nearly 90 in seven European countries. 
Plans call for 78 more Foot Locker units 
to be opened throughout Europe during 
1992, and we expect to have at least 
1,000 stores there by the year 2000. 

In addition to redeploying underperform¬ 
ing assets and accelerating the expansion 
of existing successful concepts, the com¬ 
pany's strategic priorities also focus on 
developing new formats and acquiring 
compatible specialty retailing companies. 

Recently developed United States for¬ 
mats include The Best of Times stores, 
featuring clocks and watches, accessories 
and related repair services; and Going to 
the Game stores, offering a selection of 
licensed, team-imprinted apparel, col¬ 


lectibles and memorabilia. Among other 
new formats are: Silk & Satin boutiques, 
featuring brand-name lingerie and sleep- 
wear, developed by Kinney Canada; 
Northern Traditions shops, offering clas¬ 
sic women's apparel, introduced by 
Wool worth Canada, and Woo I worth 
Germany's creation, Lady Plus stores, 
featuring apparel for women who wear 
larger sizes. 

Last year we acquired The San Francisco 
Music Box Company, a national specialty 
retailer that designs musical giftware 
products. Also, in a strategic move to 
augment our already strong general 
merchandise presence in the New York 
City area, the company acquired a chain 
of 25 general merchandise stores and 
converted them to Woolworth stores, 
bringing the total number of Woolworth 
stores in that market to over 100. 

During the year, several promotions in 
senior corporate staff were announced, 
including the elections by the board of 
directors of William K. Lavin to the posi¬ 
tion of executive vice president - finance 
and administration and chief financial 
officer; W. Barry Thomson to senior vice 
president - administration, and Charles T. 
Young to senior vice president - finance. 
In other elections, Ted M. Annenberg 
was named vice president and general 


counsel; Glen R. Goff, vice president and 
genera] auditor; Patricia A. Peck, vice 
president - human resources; Philip W. 
Richards, vice president - management 
information systems, and Frances E. 
Trachter, vice president - public affairs. 

These have been difficult times for all, 
calling upon a deep sense of personal and 
professional commitment and resource¬ 
fulness. We wish to express heartfelt 
gratitude to the company's board of direc¬ 
tors, and to our associates, shareholders, 
customers, suppliers and landlords for 
their steadfastness and support in the 
past year, and we look forward to their 
continuing support in the days and years 
to come. 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ABOUT THE COMPANY AND ITS FUTURE 


n- 

In January 1992, the company announced an accelerated 
redeployment program to close, sell or reformat some 900 United States 
stores. How does the accelerated redeployment program differ from 
the normal pattern of store closings in any given year? Woolworth Corporation, 
like other retailers, continually opens and closes stores in response to changing 
demographics, consumer trends and other factors, such as the expiration of store 
leases. The company also seeks to direct its financial and other resources to where 
they will produce the greatest shareholder returns. Our ongoing redeployment process 
allows us to recycle space occupied by easting formats to our most-productive formats 
— almost eight percent of our approximately 5,600 stores in the United States now 
operate in space formerly used by one of our other formats. When the 

recession in the United States reduced the productivity of 
m a some 900 stores to unacceptably low levels, it 

increased the urgency to close, sell or reformat those 
stores. Accelerating the redeployment process provides the opportunity to apply our 

O 

resources more productively to enhance shareholder value. How will the 

accelerated redeployment program contribute to the achievement of the 
company's financial objectives? Capital and human resources, freed up by the 
redeployment program, can be more effectively applied to the expansion of successful, 
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profitabie formats. For example, we are in the process of converting most Susie's and 
Sportelle units into Lady Foot Locker and Northern Reflections stores. We expect the 
converted stores to generate significantly higher levels of profit, since Lady Foot Locker 
and Northern Reflections stores generally produce about twice the revenue and 

O 

many times the profit of Susie’s or SportelJe units. When can we expect to 
see the positive effects produced by the accelerated redeployment program? 
Positive effects are already being felt to the extent the company’s financial results will 
no longer reflect losses generated by the stores included in 
the redeployment program. What's more, we anticipate that 
toward the end of 1992, the newly reformatted stores will 

O 

start to make a contribution to profits. How were the 
stores selected to be part of the accelerated redeployment pro- 
gram? Stores targeted as part of the accelerated redeployment program were those 
that were determined to be unable to meet the company’s financial objectives within an 

n- 

acceptable time frame. How does the company decide which formats to 

put in space freed up by redeployed stores? A number of factors go into this deci¬ 
sion, including the size and location of the space made available and whether there is a 
need for a particular format within a given market or shopping mall. To be chosen for 
the freed-up space, formats are judged on their ability to meet the company’s finan¬ 


cial objectives. 








• How can the company effectively manage nearly 8,400 stores in over 



40 different formats? Our organizational approach has been designed to meet this 
challenge. The company's decentralized operating structure enables each retailing 
division to effectively manage its formats, as well as to experiment with and develop 

new concepts. At the same time, by having centralized certain company-wide 
support functions, such as finance, legal, accounting and manage¬ 
ment information systems, each operating unit has been 
freed up to focus principally on its operational and merchan¬ 
dising activities, closely managing its business subject to 
strategic corporate oversight. How can a number of the company's related 

formats profitably co-exist in the same shopping mall? Many of our athletic 
footwear and apparel formats profitably coexist in the same shopping mall because they 
cater to the needs of different customers. Today, there are many malls in which busy 
Foot Locker, Lady Foot Locker and Champs Sports stores are all found under one roof. 
Although Foot Locker stores carry athletic footwear for men, women and children, their 
sports-oriented ambience appeals mostly to younger men, seeking highly functional and 
fashionable athletic footwear. Many women shopping for athletic shoes enjoy shopping 
at Lady Foot Locker stores because of the wide range of athletic apparel that is available 
to complement their footwear purchases. Lady Foot Locker stores also carry an assort¬ 
ment of children's shoes, adding to the appeal of those stores to working mothers and 
other women shopping with children. Shoppers in our Champs Sports stores, while 
buying the latest in athletic equipment, often make coordinated purchases of athletic 
footwear and apparel 













n- 

Why does your expansion strategy emphasize specialty retailing? 

Specialty stores are designed to provide deeper assortments of merchandise and more- 
responsive, faster service by knowledgeable sales associates — qualities much valued 
by consumers, whose time is often at a premium. Over the past 10 years, the company 
has greatly accelerated its expansion into specialty retailing because specialty stores 
tend to deliver higher revenues and operating profit per square foot, yielding higher 

O 

profit margins. Just how rapid has the company's expansion been into 

specialty retailing? As recently as 1985, the company operated some 4,000 specialty 
stores in 25 different formats, generating annual revenues of about $2 billion. By the 
end of 1991, we had nearly 6,800 specialty stores, an increase of 70 percent, in over 40 

n- 

formats, producing annual revenues of $4.7 billion. What is your strategy for 

the Woolworth general merchandise stores in the United States? General 
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merchandise stores remain important to our operations, demon¬ 
strating particular strength in major urban centers, 
especially inner cities, where they serve as a valued 


neighborhood resource. Our plan is to build on our presence in selected urban markets, 
as we did in 1991 in metropolitan New York City, where we acquired a general merchan¬ 
dise chain of 25 stores which were converted to Woolworth stores, bringing our 


general merchandise presence in that market to over 100 stores. 
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n- 

What is your strategy for the general merchandise stores in Canada 
and Germany, your principal foreign markets? In Canada, our largest market 
after the United States, we continue to expand our general merchandise stores to 
smaller communities, where they often serve as the principal local retail resource. At 
the same time, we are committed to increase the market share of the Woolco full-line 



promotional department store chain by constantly improving merchandise selection and 
presentation, as well as by upgrading our stores and merchandise support systems. For 
example, we recently completed a $45 million capital-expenditure program to install 
new electronic point-of-sale cash registers and related merchandise information systems 
in all Woolco stores across Canada. In Germany, our third-largest market, plans call for 
the opening of more Woolworth “mini” stores — which offer a more-limited merchan¬ 
dise assortment than full-size stores — in smaller towns across that country. We also 
plan to open additional ful 1-size stores in cities throughout eastern Germany, and in 
selected locations in western Germany. Why does the company place 

great emphasis on multinational expansion? Multinational expan¬ 
sion provides many important benefits. We are able to “export” 
proven formats across national borders. In addition, we can 
offset adverse effects on our financial performance result¬ 
ing from our exposure to countries with weaker economies by doing business, at the 
same time, in countries having stronger, more-vibrant economies. Geographic diversi¬ 
fication also gives the company easier access to financial markets in those countries 
where we have an established presence. 











The rapid growth of our 
Champs Sports format began 
in 1987 with the acquisition of 
a 43-store United States 
regional chain. Today, with 
344 stores throughout the 
United States and Canada , 
Champs Sports is the largest 
mall-based sporting goods 
chain in North America. 


We expect that the solid rale of 
growth of Champs Sports will 
continue well into the 1990s. 
Our plan is to have 750 
Champs Sports stores in 
operation by the end of1995. 





The wide range of athletic 
footwear, superior service, 
strong, distinctive image and 
rapidly growing consumer 
demand have contributed to 
the increasing success of Foot 
Locker in Europe. 



Our Foot Locker operations 
represent a significant portion 
of the total United States 
athletic footwear market. 
According to a recent industry 
survey. Foot Locker in 1991 
enjoyed, by far, the largest 
dollar share of this nearly $12 
billion market 











o- 

The Foot Locker chain grew explosively during the 1980s. Do you 
expect to see this growth continue during the 1990s? The explosive rate of 
growth in the United States athletic footwear market has slowed from what it was in the 
1980s. Yet, we remain optimistic about our ability to continue to increase our share of 





this large market by building on our extraordinarily strong competitive position and 
high level of consumer acceptance. As the growth rate of the United States market 
levels off, we see opportunities for explosive growth in the athletic footwear market in 



Western Europe, where Foot Locker is now rapidly expanding. We had nearly 90 Foot 




^vent 

Europe by the year 2000. 


Locker stores in seven European countries at the end of 
1991, and we plan to open 78 more in Europe in 1992. 
Our goal is to have at least 1,000 Foot Locker stores in 

O 

Apart from the Foot Locker format, which of 


your other specialty store formats are the most-important sources of revenue 
and profit growth? A number of our more-than-40 specialty store formats hold great 
promise, although some are too new to have generated significant profits. In particular, 
four specialty chains are outstanding contenders for significant future growth: Champs 
Sports, Lady Foot Locker and Afterthoughts in the United States, and Northern Reflec¬ 
tions in the United States and Canada. Although the four virtually did not exist five 
years ago, it is expected that, together, in 1992 they will surpass $1 billion in revenues, 
or 10 percent of our total revenues, and will exceed $100 million in operating profit — 
levels achieved by the Foot Locker chain only as recently as five years ago. Even in 
1991, a year of deep recession and greatly curtailed consumer spending in the 


13 


United States and Canada, these four fast-growth specialty store formats attained a 




year-to-year combined revenue gain of 37 percent, and a combined operating-profit 

O 

surge of nearly 60 percent How does the company come up with so many 
ideas for specialty formats? Ours is a two-pronged approach, employing both mar¬ 
keting research and experimentation. Marketing research is conducted to identify con¬ 
sumer tastes and demographic changes. Experimentation is encouraged throughout our 
corporate structure — from the decentralized operating divisions to senior 


executives and corporate staff at worldwide headquarters in New York. 


Our associates who manage or work in our various stores are in ideal 


positions to observe ever-changing consumer needs and trends 


and to recommend new formats that are responsive to those 


needs and trends. Concepts for new formats that have been 


approved by management are then tested for consumer accep¬ 


tance, with shopping malls serving as "research and development” laboratories. Our 
successful and rapidly growing Northern Reflections women's casual sportswear format 
had its beginnings in a creative experiment launched by Woolworth Canada in an effort 
to sharpen the merchandising focus of an ailing apparel concept. From this experimental 
beginning in 1987, there are now some 180 Northern Reflections stores in the United 


States and Canada. 
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• What acquisitions has Woolworth made since 1982, when the company 



adopted its strategic priority of acquiring compatible specialty retailers? We 

have made a number of acquisitions since 1982, both in the United States and abroad. In 
the United States, our most-important acquisitions have been the Little Folk 


Shop, Kids Mart, Athletic X-Press and Champs Sports chains. 


Significant foreign acquisitions include the Moderna and Der 


Schuh specialty shoe store chains in Germany, and 


Mathers, the largest operator of shoe store chains in 
Australia. We also acquired two athletic 
footwear chains in England and the Nether¬ 
lands that were converted to our Foot Locker format. Our most recent specialty 


store acquisition took place last year, when we acquired The San Francisco Music Box 
Company, which specializes in musical giftware. This United States chain of 111 stores 
also produces a twice-yearly mail-order catalog. In total, the number of stores operated 
by all of the formats acquired since 1982 has grown from about 900 units when they 


were acquired to nearly 1,600 currently. 




How much of your revenues in 1991 came from each of the markets 
throughout the world in which you operate stores? Among United States-based 
retail companies, Woolworth Corporation has the most-significant foreign operations. In 
recent years, our foreign operations have generated about 40 percent of total revenues 

and total operating profit. The United States, with 
about 920 general merchandise stores and nearly 
4,700 specialty units, is our largest market, producing about 58 percent of reve¬ 
nues, followed by Canada, with nearly 340 general merchandise stores and over 
1,300 specialty stores, accounting for 23 percent of revenues. Next is Europe, with 
nearly 320 general merchandise stores in Germany, and close to 270 specialty units in 
that country and six other countries, which, together, generated 17 percent of revenues 
last year. Australia, with about 480 specialty shoe stores, and Mexico, with 38 general 
merchandise stores and 11 specialty units, produced the remaining revenues. 

• How does the company facilitate the buying of merchandise world* 
wide? In all of our markets, we constantly search to provide value to the consumer by 
seeking the best merchandise at the lowest cost. Woolworth Overseas Corp., with a 
total of 12 offices in nine countries in Asia and in Mexico, enables our buyers worldwide 
to deal directly with local foreign suppliers. We are able to lower our costs and increase 
margins by reducing our reliance on buying agents outside the company. Last year, 
Woolworth Overseas Coip. shipped to the company’s operating divisions, in the United 
States and abroad, merchandise having a retail value of approximately $1.5 billion. 
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what it would have been under the former method. After giving 
effect to the; change, the company recorded a $25 million LIFO 
credit in 1991, compared to a $49 million LIFO charge in 1990 
and a $7 million LIFO credit in 1989, During 1990, although 
revenues increased 11% from 1989 levels, operating profit 
declined 2, 7%., primarily as a result of depressed gross 
margins. 

Specialty operating results, before the $313 million restruc¬ 
turing charge, increased $1 million from 1990. Specialty oper¬ 
ating results for 1991 included a $32 million LIFO credit, 
compared to a $35 million LIFO charge in 1990 and a $10 
million LIFO credit in 1989. Specialty operating profit was 
negatively impacted in the past two years by increased losses 
from the Richman and Susie's divisions. With the redeployment 
of the assets of these divisions and certain targeted Kinney, 
Little Folk Shop and Kids Mart stores into other, highly pro¬ 
ductive specialty formats, the company expects specialty 
operating profit per square foot, in the aggregate, to increase in 
the future. 

General merchandise operating profit, before the $77 mil¬ 
lion restructuring cliarge, decreased 599t in 1991 after in¬ 
creasing 10% in 1990 and 16% in 1989. The 1991 results 
reflected disappointing revenues, as well as declining gross 
margins due to extensive promotional and clearance mark- 
downs taken by the United States and Canadian operations to 
reduce inventories in the fourth quarter. The 10% increase in 
operating profit in 1990 was attributable to the German opera¬ 
tion. which benefited from the unification of that country. 
Included in general merchandise operating profit were gains 
on sales of facilities of $10 million in 1991, $8 million in 1990 
and $27 million in 1989. In addition, gains of $11 million were 
included in 1990 general merchandise operating profit as a 
result of the reclamation of two properties in the former East 
Germany, 

Foreign currency fluctuations. Since 42% of the com¬ 
pany's revenues are generated in currencies other than the 
U S. dollar, the value of the U.S. dollar in relation to those 
currencies affects the consolidated results of operations. 
Changes in translation rates did not have a material effect on 
operating profit comparisons between 1991 and 1990. If 1990 
foreign operating profit had been translated at 1989 foreign 
exchange rates, foreign operating profit would have increased 
9.7%, rather than the actual increase of 19%. Following are 
the weighted-average foreign exchange rates used to translate 
results of significant operations into U.S. dollars: 



1991 

1990 

1989 

Canaria 

.8740 

,8589 

.8475 

% chatty firm prior year 

1.8 

1.3 

3.4 

Germany 

.6057 

.6263 

.5362 

% change from prior year 

(3.3) 

16.8 

(5.9) 

Australia 

.7766 

.7314 

.7838 

% change from prior year 

(0.6) 

(0.3) 

(3.4) 


Interest expense. Weighted-average interest rates and 
borrowing levels are stated in the following table: 



1991 

1990 

1989 

Weighted-average interest rate during the 
year 

Short-term debt 

6.6^ 

9.5 

10.4 

Long-term debt 

8.3% 

8.6 

8.7 

Total debt 

Q.m 

9.3 

9.9 


Short-term debt outstanding during the 
year (ir« millions): 


Low 

— 

— 

— 

High 

$1,434 

1,096 

1,009 

Weighted average 

$1,072 

765 

651 


The increase in average short-term borrowings during the last 
two years resulted from increased inventory levels reflecting 
the store-expansion program, and lower-than-expected 1991 
revenues. 


Interest expense for the past three years consisted of the 
following: 


(in rnithms) 

1991 

1990 

1989 

Interest on short-term debt 

$74 

$74 

$ 71 

Interest on long-term debt 

17 

20 

22 

Total interest on debL 

91 

94 

93 

Imputed interest on capita! 1 ease 
obligations 

8 

10 

11 

Interest income 

(12) 

(9) 

(3) 

Total interest expense 

$87 

$95 

$101 


The effect of increased average short-tenn borrowing levels 
on interest expense in 1991 and 1990 was almost entirely 
offset by lower short-term interest rates. Decreases in inter¬ 
est expense on long-term debt and capital leases in 1991 and 
1990 resulted from lower outstanding balances. 

In the normal course of business, the company enters into 
transactions intended to minimize the risk of an increase in 
interest rates associated with short-term borrowings. At 
January 25, 1992, the company had outstanding interest-rate 
swap agreements with commercial banks with an aggregate 
notional amount of $700 million, covering periods from Febru¬ 
ary through December 1992. These agreements fix the com¬ 
pany's interest rate at 5.73% on short-term borrowings that 
will be utilized to fund working-capital requirements. The 
interest differential to be received or paid is recognized over 
the life of each agreement as an adjustment to interest ex¬ 
pense. The company does not anticipate any credit losses 
related to these agreements. 
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FINANCIAL OBJECTIVES 

Financial objectives are utilized to measure and monitor the 
company's financial results and to monitor the success of its 
strategic' priorities. Attainment of these financial objectives is 
expected to result from continued successful implementation 
of the company's three strategic priorities. These strategic 
priorities are: 

* To restructure, reformat and revitalize businesses which 
can meet the company's financial objectives within a rea¬ 
sonable time span — and to redeploy assets away from 
those businesses which cannot. 

* To accelerate expansion of successful speciality retail 
formats and to develop new ones. 

* To acquire compatible specialty retailing companies. 

The commitment to the achievement of these financial 
objectives prompted the company to accelerate the implemen¬ 
tation of the first strategic priority Although i he restructuring 
charge associated with the accelerated redeployment program 
adversely impacted 1991 results, the company expects its 
asset base, after this redeployment, to generate the returns 
needed to meet its financial objectives. 

The accelerated redeployment program will also enable the 
company to more aggressively pursue its second strategic 
priority — accelerated expansion of successful specially store 
formats. Conversion of underproductive stores into highly 
successful and proven specialty stores enables the company to 
continue to accelerate its store-expansion program. This store 
expansion is expected to enable the company to meet its an¬ 
nual profit-growth objective. 

The following table presents the company's current financial 
objectives and actual results for the past three years: 



Objective 

1991 

1990 

1909 

Annual profit growth 

13-10% 

<152 t) 

(3.6) 

14.2 

Return on common equity 

30-23% 

(7.1) 

15.3 

17.9 

Return m investment 

15% 

0.2 

11.6 

13.1 


Annual profit growth. The company has set an annual profit 
growth-rate objective of l3-to-16%. During periods of normal 
economic expansion the company may exceed this objective, 
and, conversely, during recessions the company may fall short 
of this objective. After earnings liad reached record levels in 
1989 and then declined 3.6% in 1990, the company incurred a 
loss in 1991. The 1991 loss included one-time charges resulting 
from the adoption of FAS 106 and the accelerated redeploy¬ 
ment program. This loss was offset, in part, by the benefit 
recorded as a result of the change in accounting tor LIFO 
inventories. The company was also adversely impacted by the 
economic recessions in the United States, Canada and Austra¬ 
lia during 1991 and 1990. 


The company expects that, as a result o! the accelerated 
redeployment program, and as the economies in which it oper¬ 
ates return to more-normal levels of growth, earnings will 
rebound sharply and then grow at a rate which is at or above its 
profit growth-rate objective. 

Return on common equity (ROE). ROE is defined as net 
income divided by common shareholders' equity at the begin¬ 
ning of the year. The ROE objective range of 20-to-23% cor¬ 
relates to various levels of financial leverage. The lower end of 
the range is consistent with financial leverage as Imv as 40% 
total debt to total capitalization. The higher end of the range is 
consistent with greater financial leverage of up to 60% total 
debt to total capitalization. ROE declined in 1991 and 1990 as a 
result of declining net income. The company expects ROE to 
increase sharply, and that it will achieve its ROE objective by 
1996, as a result of lower shareholders’ equity and anticipated 
positive earnings momentum. 

Return on investment (ROI). ROI measures she relation¬ 
ship of return to average assets invested during the year. 
Investment is defined as total assets plus the asset value of 
operating leases less noninterest-bearing current liabilities. 
Return is defined as nel Loss or income plus after-tax interest 
expense on borrowings, capital leases and inierest implicit in 
Operating leases. ROI declined in 1991 and 1990 from a peak 
1989 level due primarily to lower returns on revenues as a 
result of declining operating profit which, in 1991, included the 
$390 million restructuring charge. Also in 1991, the company's 
return was impacted by the after-tax charge associated with 
adopting FAS 106. ROI was also negatively impacted in 1991 
by a declining investment turnover. The following table shows 
the calculation of ROI as the product of its two components, 
return on revenues and investment turnover: 




1991 

1990 

1989 

Return on 

Revenues 

Return 

Revenues 

0.08% 

4.05% 

5.46% 

times 

Investment 

Turnover 

Revenues 

Investment 

2.18x 

Z39* 

2.40x 

equals 

Return on 

Investment 

Return 

Investment 

0,18% 

11.00% 

13.10% 


Acquisitions. Consistent with its strategic priority, the 
company made acquisitions at costs of 839 million in L991 and 
$6 million both in 1990 and 1989. 








LIQUIDITY AND CAPITAL RESOURCES 
Cash flow. Net cash provided by operating activities 
amounted to $251 million in 1991, $513 million in 1990 and 
$372 million in 1989. Cash provided by operating activities in 
1991 was not adequate to fund cash requirements of investing 
activities and shareholder dividends. Supplementing cash 
provided by operating activities in 1991 was the issuance in 
January 1992 of $200 million of 8.5% 30-year debentures and 
the sale of $85 million of medium-term notes. The proceeds 
from the sale of the medium-term notes were used to redeem 
the company’s 9% debentures on March 1, 1992. 

In 1990 and 1989, net cash generated by operating activities 
was adequate to fund the requirements of investing activities 
and shareholder dividends. 

Cash capital expenditures of $400 million are planned for 
1992. Generally, the company limits capital-expenditure com¬ 
mitments to projected internally generated funds. However, 
as in 1991, and depending on market conditions and other 
circumstances, additional financing, either long term or short 
term, may be utilized. 

Short-term borrowings, including commercial paper, 
bankers’ acceptances and bank loans, are used primarily to 
finance seasonal increases in inventory levels. Lines of credit 
available at January 25, 1992, amounted to $1,080 million. 

For additional information on cash flows from the company’s 
operating, investing and financing activities, see the consoli¬ 
dated statement of cash flows on page 27. 

Capital structure, A conservative capital structure enables 
the company to take advantage of investment opportunities as 
they arise. The company’s financial policy is to maintain its 
debt ratio at a level no greater than 60% of total capitalization. 
The following table sets forth the components of the com¬ 
pany’s capitalization: 


(in miliums) 

1991 

1990 

1989 

Long-term debt and capital lease 
obligations 

$ 546 

$ 299 

$ 325 

Present value of operating lease 
commitments 

1,820 

1,707 

1,469 

Total debt 

2,366 

2,006 

1,794 

% of capitalization 

54 

46 

46 

Shareholders’ equrty 

2,031 

2,340 

2,076 

% of capitalization 

46 

54 

54 

Total capitalization 

$4,397 

$4,346 

$3,870 


At January 25, 1992, total debt as a percentage of total capital¬ 
ization was 54%, compared to 46% a year earlier. Share¬ 
holders’ equity decreased $309 million in 1991 mainly due to 
the $166 million loss and the declaration of shareholder divi¬ 
dends of $141 million. Total debt increased $360 million in 
1991 due primarily to the issuance of 30-year debentures and 
the sale of medium-term notes. In addition, the present value 
of operating lease commitments, which is not reflected in the 
consolidated balance sheet, increased 6.6% in 1991. This 
increase was after the elimination of $81 million of lease com¬ 
mitments on stores scheduled to be dosed or reformatted 
under the accelerated redeployment program. Operating 
leases are the primary financing vehide used to fund new- 
store expansioa The company believes that its capital struc¬ 
ture provides the financial flexibility to obtain additional 
financing that may be necessary to fund future growth. 


Credit ratings. Maintaining strong investment-grade credit 
ratings enables the company to minimize its financing costs. 
The company’s current debt ratings follow: 


Commercial Paper 

Moody's Investors Service 

PI 

Duff & Phelps 

Duff 1 

Standard & Poor’s 

A-l 

Long-Term Debt 

Moody’s Investors Service 

A-l 

Duff & Phelps 

A + 

Standard & Poor’s 

A 























MANAGEMENT'S REPORT 


REPORT OF INDEPENDENT ACCOUNTANTS 


Price Waterfiouse 
153 East 53rd Street 
New York, New York 



The integrity and objectivity of the financial statements and 
other financial information presented in this annual report are 
the responsibility of management of the company. The financial 
statements have been prepared in conformity with generally 
accepted accounting principles and necessarily include amounts 
based on best estimates and the judgment of management. 

The company maintains internal accounting control sys¬ 
tems and related policies and procedures designed to provide 
reasonable assurance that assets are safeguarded, that trans¬ 
actions are executed in accordance with management’s autho¬ 
rization and are properly recorded, and that accounting records 
may be relied upon for the preparation of financial statements 
and other financial information. The design, monitoring and 
revision of internal accounting control systems involve, among 
other things, management’s judgment with respect to the 
relative costs and expected benefits of specific control mea¬ 
sures. The company also maintains an internal auditing func¬ 
tion which evaluates and formally reports on the adequacy and 
effectiveness of internal accounting controls, policies and 
procedures. 

The company’s financial statements have been audited by 
Price Waterhouse, the company’s independent accountants, 
whose report, which follows, expresses their opinion with 
respect to the fairness of the presentation of the statements. 

The Audit Committee of the Board of Directors, which is 
composed solely of directors who are not officers or employ¬ 
ees of the company, meets regularly with corporate manage¬ 
ment, the company’s internal auditors and legal counsel, and 
Price Waterhouse to review the activities of each and to satisfy 
itself that each is properly discharging its responsibility. In 
addition, the Audit Committee meets formally with Price 
Waterhouse, without management's presence, to discuss the 
audit of the financial statements as well as other auditing and 
financial reporting matters. 

Harold E. Sells 

Chairman of the Board and 
Chief Executive Officer 


William K. Lavin 

Executive Vice President - 
Finance and Administration and 
Chief Financial Officer 


To the Board of Directors 
and Shareholders of 
Woolworth Corporation 

In our opinion, the accompanying consolidated balance sheet 
and the related consolidated statements of operations, of changes 
in shareholders’ equity and of cash flows present fairly, in all 
material respects, the financial position of Woolworth Corpo¬ 
ration and its consolidated subsidiaries at January 25, 1992, 
January 26, 1991 and January 27, 1990, and the results of their 
operations and their cash flows for the years then ended, in 
conformity with generally accepted accounting principles. 
These financial statements are the responsibility of the Com¬ 
pany’s management; our responsibility is to express an opinion 
on these financial statements based on our audits. We con¬ 
ducted our audits of these statements in accordance with gener¬ 
ally accepted auditing standards which require that we plan 
and perform the audit to obtain reasonable assurance about 
whether the financial statements are free of material misstate¬ 
ment. An audit includes examining, on a test basis, evidence 
supporting the amounts and disclosures in the financial state¬ 
ments, assessing the accounting principles used and significant 
estimates made by management, and evaluating the overall 
financial statement presentation. We believe that our audits 
provide a reasonable basis for the opinion expressed above. 

As discussed on page 30, in 1991 the Company changed its 
method of determining retail price indices used in the valua¬ 
tion of certain UFO inventories. In addition, as discussed on 
page 34, the Company adopted Statement of Financial Ac¬ 
counting Standards No. 106, "Employers’ Accounting for 
Postretirement Benefits Other Than Pensions!' 



Price Waterhouse 

February 26, 1992 



WOOLWORTH CORPORATION 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS 


(m millions, except per-share amounts) 

1991 

1990 

1989 

Revenues, including revenues from teased departments of $209, $341 and $348 

$9,914 

$9,789 

$8,820 

Costs and Expenses 

Casts of sales 

6,684 

6,534 

5.759 

Selling, general and administrative expenses 

2,575 

2,433 

2,242 

Depreciation and amortization 

261 

234 

204 

Interest expense 

87 

95 

101 

Restructuring charge 

390 




9,997 

9,296 

8,306 

(Loss) Income before Income Taxes and Cumulative Effect of Accounting Change 

(83) 

493 

514 

Income taxes 

(30) 

176 

185 

(Loss) income before cumulative effect of accounting change 

(53) 

317 

329 

Cumulative effect of change in method of accounting for post retirement 
benefits other than pensions 

(113) 



Net (Loss) Income 

$ (166) 

$ 317 

$ 329 

Net (loss) income per common share before cumulative effect of aca uniting change 

$ (.41) 

$ 2.45 

$ 2.56 

Cumulative effect per share of change in method of accounting for postretirement benefits 
other than pensions 

(.87) 



Net (Loss) Income Per Common Share 

$ (1.28) 

$ 2.45 

$ 2.56 


See Summary of Significant Accounting Poikws on page 28 and Financial Review on pages 29 to 36. 




























WOOLWORTH CORPORATION 


Consolidated balance sheet 


{in millions) 

1991 

1990 

1989 

ASSETS 

Current Assets 

Cash, and cash equivalents at cost of $4, $10 atid $5 

$ 69 

$ 50 

$ 56 

Merchandise inventories 

2,152 

2,091 

1,963 

Other current assets 

369 

250 

216 


2,590 

2,391 

2,235 

Owned and Leased Property and Equipment, net 

1,642 

1,663 

1,447 

Deferred Charges and Other Assets 

386 

251 

225 


$4,618 

$1,305 

$3,907 


LIABILITIES AND SHAREHOLDERS’ EQUITY 


Current Liabilities 


Accounts payable 

$ 919 

$ 927 

$ 791 

Accrued liabilities 

552 

479 

489 

Current portion of long-term debt and obligations under capital leases 

121 

30 

19 


1,592 

1,436 

1,299 

Long-Term Debt and Obligations under Capital Leases 

425 

269 

306 

Other Liabilities 

481 

156 

132 

Deferred Taxes 

89 

104 

94 

Shareholders’ Equity 

2,031 

2,340 

2,076 


$4,618 

$4,305 

£3,907 


See Summary oj Significant Accounting Policies on page 28 and Financial Review on pages 29 to 36. 
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WOOLWORTH CORPORATION 

CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF CHANGES IN SHAREHOLDERS' EQl'ITY 


(shares in thousands , amounts in millions) 


1991 


1990 


1989 


Shares 

Amount 

Shares 

Amount 

Shares 

Amount 

Preferred Stock 

$2.20 Series A Convertible Preferred, 7 million shares authorized 
Outstanding at beginning of year 

141 

$ 1 

161 

$ 1 

179 

$ 1 

Converted during year 

(10) 

— 

(20) 

—* 

(18) 

— 

Outstanding at end of year 

131 

1 

141 

1 

161 

1 

Common Stock and Paid-In Capital 

Par value $.01 per share, 500 million shares authorized 

Issued at beginning of year 

130,181 

241 

64,544 

222 

66,474 

247 

Issued up™ conversion of preferred shares 

56 

— 

99 

— 

19 

(1) 

Issued under stock option and purchase plans 

373 

9 

898 

16 

169 

7 

Retirement of treasury shares due to share exchange 





(2,118) 

(32) 

Two-for-one stock split 



64,640 




Tax benefits related to stock option and purchase plans 


1 


3 


1 

Issued at end of year 

130,610 

251 

130,181 

241 

64,544 

222 

Common stock in treasury at beginning of year 

(516) 

(13) 

(42) 

(3) 

(2,477) 

(92) 

Acquired at cost 

(233) 

(6) 

(572) 

(15) 

(69) 

(4) 

Reissued upon conversion of preferred shares 





33 

1 

Reissued under stock option and purchase plans 

481 

12 

161 

5 

353 

13 

Retired due to share exchange 





2,118 

79 

Two-for-one stock split 



(63) 




Common stock in treasury at end or year 

(268) 

(7) 

(516) 

(13) 

(42) 

(3) 

Common stock outstanding and paid-in capital at end of year 

130,342 

244 

129,665 

228 

64,502 

219 

Retained Earnings 

Balance at beginning of year 


1,929 


1,747 


1,586 

Net floss) income 


(166) 


317 


329 

Retirement of treasury shares due to share exchange 






(47) 

Cash dividends declared 

Preferred stock 


_ 


_ 



Common stock 


(141) 


(135) 


(121) 

Balance at end of year 


1,622 


1,929 


1,747 

Shareholders’ Equity before Foreign Currency 

Translation Adjustment 


1,867 


2,158 


1,967 

Foreign Currency Translation Adjustment 

Balance at beginning of year 


182 


109 


102 

Effect of fluctuations in foreign currency translation rates 


(18) 


73 


7 

Balance at end of year 


164 


182 


109 

Total Shareholders’ Equity 


$2,031 


$2,340 


$2,076 


See Summary of Significant Accounting i 'oiicies on page 28 and Financial Review on pages 29 to 36 . 



































































































W0OLW0RTH CORPORATION 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF CASH FLOWS 


(in millions) 

1991 

1990 

1989 

From Operating Activities 

Net (loss} income 

$(166) 

$317 

$329 

Adjustments to reconcile net income to net cash provided by operating activities: 
Depreciation and amortization 

261 

234 

204 

Noncurrent restructuring charges, net 

218 



Cumulative effect of accounting change 

113 



Ctoinge in deferred taxes 

(96) 

4 

20 

Net gain on sale of facilities 

(3) 

(6) 

(30) 

Change in assets and liabilities, net of acquisitions: 

Increase in inventory 

(34) 

(78) 

(245) 

Change in accounts payable 

(12) 

115 

93 

Other, net 

(30) 

(73) 

1 

Net cash provided by operating activities 

251 

513 

372 

From Investing Activities 

Proceeds from sale of facilities 

41 

27 

57 

Additions to owned property and equipment 

(359) 

(396) 

(311) 

Cost of acquisitions, net of cash acquired 

(39) 

(6) 

(6) 

Net cash used in investing activities 

(357) 

(375) 

(260) 

From Financing Activities 

Issuance of long-term debt 

285 

5 

9 

Reduction in long-term debt 

(25) 

(26) 

(41) 

Reduction in capital lease obligations 

(9) 

(9) 

(9) 

Issuance of common stock 

21 

21 

20 

Purchase of l reasury stock 

(6) 

(15) 

(4) 

Dividends paid 

(140) 

(132) 

(117) 

Net cash provided by (used in) financing activities 

126 

(156) 

(142) 

Effect of Exchange Rate Changes on Cash 

(1) 

12 

5 

Net Change in Cash and Cash Equivalents 

19 

(6) 

(25) 

Cash and Cash Equivalents at Beginning of Year 

50 

56 

81 

Cash and Cash Equivalents at End of Year 

$ 69 

$ 50 

$ 56 


See Summary of Significant Accounting Policies on page 28 and Financial Review on pages 2$ to 3€. 
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SUMMARY OF SIGNIFICANT ACCOUNTING 
POLICIES 


CONSOLIDATION 

The consolidated financial statements include the accounts of 
Woolworth Corporation and all wholly owned domestic and 
foreign subsidiaries. 

REPORTING YEAR 

The reporting period for all subsidiaries is a 52/53-week re¬ 
porting period ending on the last Saturday in January, with the 
exception of the European and Mexican operations which have 
a reporting year ending on December 31. The 1991, 1990 and 
1989 reporting years represent the 52 weeks ended January 
25, 1992, January 26, 1991, and January 27, 1990, respectively. 

MERCHANDISE INVENTORIES 
Inventories are valued at the lower of cost or market using the 
retail method for merchandise in stores and distribution cen¬ 
ters. Cost is determined on the last-in, first-out (LIFO) basis 
for most domestic inventories, and the first-in, first-out 
(FIFO) basis for foreign inventories. 

PROPERTY AND EQUIPMENT 

Significant additions and improvements to property and equip¬ 
ment are capitalized. Maintenance and repairs are charged to 
current operations as incurred. 

DEPRECIATION AND AMORTIZATION 
Owned buildings and equipment are depreciated on a straight- 
line basis over the estimated useful lives of the assets: 30-to- 
45 years for buildings and 3-to-10 years for furniture, fixtures 
and equipment. Leased property and equipment under capital 
leases and improvements to leased premises are amortized on 
a straight-line basis over the lesser of the life of the asset or 
the remaining term of the lease. 

GOODWILL 

Excess purchase price over fair value of assets acquired is 
amortized on a straight-line basis over periods not exceeding 
40 years. 


STORE PREOPENING COSTS 

Store preopening costs are charged to expense in the year 

incurred. 

LEASES ON CLOSED FACILITIES 
Estimated future costs of leases on closed facilities are recog¬ 
nized in the period in which the determination to close is 
made. These costs represent the present value of anticipated 
expenditures for rents, real estate taxes and other occupancy 
costs, reduced by the present value of estimated income from 
subtenant leases, 

ACCOUNTING CHANGES 

During 1991, the company adopted Statement of Financial 
Accounting Standards No, 106, “Employers'Accounting for 
Postretirement Benefits Other Than Pensions" (FAS 106) and 
No. 109, “Accounting for Income Taxes" (FAS 109) and 
changed its method of determining retail price indices used in 
the valuation of LIFO inventories for substantially all of its 
domestic specialty operations. 


FINANCIAL REVIEW 


The company’s business segments consist of specialty and 
general merchandise retail operations. Store names, descrip¬ 
tions and count under each segment can be found on page 38. 

REVENUES 


(in millions) 

1991 

1990 

1989 

Specialty 

$4,655 

$4,276 

$3,752 

% change from prior year 

8,9 

14,0 

18.3 

General merchandise 

5,380 

5,641 

5,189 

% change from prior year 

( 4 , 6 ) 

8.7 

3.5 

Corporate and intersegment 

(121) 

(128) 

(121) 


$9,914 

$9,789 

$8,820 

% change from prior year 

L3 

11.0 

9.1 


OPERATING RESULTS (After restructuring charge) 


(in millions) 

1991 

1900 

1989 

Specialty 

$ (6) 

$ 306 

$ 355 

% change from prior year 

( 102 , 0 ) 

(13.8) 

23.3 

General merchandise 

59 

333 

m 

% change fixm prior year 

(82.3) 

10.3 

15.7 

Total operating profit 

53 

639 

657 

% change, from prior year 

( 91 - 7 ) 

(2.7) 

19.7 

Corporate expense 

m) 

(51) 

(42) 

Interest expanse 

(87) 

(95) 

(101) 

Income taxes 

30 

(176) 

(185) 

(Loss) income before cumulative 
effect of accounting change 

(53) 

317 

329 

Cumulative effect of adopting FAS 106 

(113) 



Net (toss) income 

$ (166) 

$ 317 

$ 329 

% change from prktrvear 

( 152 , 4 ) 

(3.6) 

14.2 


DEPRECIATION AND 
AMORTIZATION 


(in millions) 

1991 

1990 

1989 

Specialty 

$ 140 

$ 119 

$ 98 

General merchandise 

106 

101 

94 

Corporate 

15 

14 

12 


$ 261 

$ 234 

$ 204 


CAPITAL 

EXPENDITURES TOTAL ASSETS 


1991 

1990 

1989 

1991 

1990 

1989 

$ 232 

$ 210 

$ 202 

$2,120 

$1,959 

$1,764 

120 

175 

96 

2,353 

2,249 

2 r 064 

14 

18 

17 

145 

97 

79' 

$ 366 

$ 403 

$ 315 

$4,618 

$4,305 

$3,907 


Revenues, operating profit and total assets by geographic 
area follow: 


REVENUES 


(in millions) 

1991 

1990 

1989 

United States 

$5,711 

$5,522 

$5. 150 

Canada 

2,264 

2,396 

2,293 

Europe 

1,699 

1.678 

UBS 

Australia 

201 

193 

192 

Mexico 

39 




$9,914 

$9,789 

$8,820 


OPERATING 

PROFIT TOTAL ASSETS 


1991 

1990 

i m 

1991 

1990 

1988 

$ (92) 

$ 333 

$ 399 

$2,466 

*2.331 

$3,210 

9 

142 

159 

957 

917 

822 

127 

154 

80 

1,043 

921 

747 

6 

10 

19 

121 

136 

128 

3 



31 



$ 53 

$ 639 

$ 657 

$4,618 

$4,305 

$3,907 
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MERCHANDISE INVENTORIES 


(in millions) 

1991 

1990 

1989 

LIFO inventories 

$1,023 

$1,044 

$1,026 

FIFO inventories 

1.129 

1,047 

937 

Total merchandise inventories 

$2,152 

$2,091 

$1,963 

Excess of current cost (FIFO) over 
stated LIFO cost 

$ 159 

$ 202 

$ 153 


In 1991, the company changed its method of determining retail 
price indices used in the valuation of LIFO inventories for 
substantially all of its domestic specialty operations. Prior to 
1991, the company used the United States Department of 
Labor's Department Store Index to measure inflation in retail 
prices. In 1991, the company used internally developed retail 
price indices to measure such inflation. The company believes 
the use of internal indices better measures the impact of infla¬ 
tion on the price of merchandise sold in its specialty stores. 
This change reduced the LIFO charge in 1991 by $55 million. 
The cumulative effect of this change, as well as the impact on 
any individual year prior to 1991, is not determinable. 


OTHER CURRENT ASSETS 


(in millions) 

1991 

1990 

1989 

Net receivables 

$ 162 

$ 198 

$ 166 

Deferred taxes 

96 



Operating supplies 

69 

52 

50 

Assets held for disposition 

42 




$ 369 

$ 250 

$ 216 


PROPERTY AND EQUIPMENT 

Owned property and equipment and leased property and 

equipment under capita I leases at year end were: 


(in millions) 

1991 

1990 

1989 

Land and buildings 

Owned 

$ 957 

$ 918 

$ 761 

Leased 

84 

110 

122 


1,041 

um 

883 

Furniture, fixtures and equipment 

Owned 

1,190 

1,124 

953 

Leased 

13 

12 

13 


1,203 

1,136 

966 


2,244 

2,164 

1,849 

Less accumulated depreciation and 
amortization 

980 

945 

851 


1,264 

1,219 

998 

Alterations to leased and owned build¬ 
ings, less amortization 

378 

444 

449 


$1,642 

$1,663 

$1,447 


Prior-year amounts have been reclassified for comparative 
purposes. 


GOODWILL 

Included in deferred charges and other assets is excess pur¬ 
chase price over fair value of assets acquired, which totaled 
$162 million at January 25, 1992, $154 million at January 26, 
1991, and $156 million at January 27, 1990. 

RESTRUCTURING CHARGE 

The company recorded a restructuring charge of $390 million 
in 1991 to reflect the anticipated costs associated with a pro¬ 
gram to accelerate the sale, closing or conversion to other 
formats of approximately 900 underperforming specialty and 
general merchandise stores in the United States. This restruc¬ 
turing charge includes the write-down of fixed assets, and 
lease settlement, severance and inventory liquidation costs. 
The cash flow effects of this program, after the sale of related 
assets and utilization of tax benefits, are not expected to be 
material. 


ACCRUED LIABILITIES 


(in millions) 

1991 

1990 

1989 

Taxes (other than income — principally 
withholding) 

$102 

$ 93 

$ 72 

Compensation 

99 

130 

148 

Restructuring 

93 



Other 

258 

256 

via 


$552 

8479 

$489 


OTHER LIABILITIES 


(tfr millions) 

1991 

1990 

1989 

Postretirement benefits 

$332 

$125 

$114 

Restructuring 

122 



Other 

27 

31 

18 


$481 

$156 

$132 


LEASES 

The company is obligated under capital and operating leases 
for a major portion of its store property and equipment. Some 
of the store leases contain purchase options or renewal options 
with varying terms and conditions. Management expects that 
in the normal course of business, expiring leases will generally 
be renewed or replaced by leases on other premises. Certain 
leases provide for additional rental payments based on a per¬ 
centage of store sales. Rental expense has consisted of the 
following: 


(in millions) 

1991 

1990 

1989 

Minimum rentals 

$577 

$521 

$436 

Contingent rent based on sales 
Operating leases 

64 

70 

63 

Capital leases 

5 

5 

7 

Sublease income 

(35) 

(47) 

(43) 

Total rental expense 

$611 

$549 

$463 



























































Future minimum rents under noncancelable operating 
leases are: 


(in millions) 

im 

$ 428 

1993 

404 

1994 

375 

1995 

340 

1996 

295 

Thereafter 

1028 

Total operating lease commitments 

$2,870 

Present value of operating lease commitments 

$1,820 


Total operating lease commitments do not include $130 million 
(present value — $81 million) related to stores scheduled to 
close under the redeployment program. 

The aggregate minimum annual rents set forth above 
have not been reduced by minimum sublease income of 
$33 million due in the future under noncancelable subleases. 

LONG-TERM DEBT AND 

CAPITAL LEASE OBLIGATIONS 

Following is a summary of long-term debt and capital lease 

obligations: 


(in milhtms) 

1991 

1990 

1989 

8.5% debentures payable 2022 

$200 

$ 

$ 

4.6% to 7.43% medium-term notes 
payable 1993 through 1999 

85 



9% sinking fund debentures payable 
through 1999 

85 

88 

90 

10% Canadian sinking fund debentures 
payable through 20G3 

37 

38 

39 

7375% sinking fund debentures payable 
through 1996 

29 

36 

42 

3.75% to 10.5% mortgage obligations on 
real estate payable through 2013 

42 

47 

40 

Other 

2 

12 

25 

Total long-term debt 

480 

m 

236 

Capital lease obligations 

66 

78 

89 


546 

299 

325 

Less current port™ 

121 

30 

19 


$425 

$209 

$306 


In January 1992, the company issued $200 million aggregate 
principal amount of its 8,5% debentures and sold $85 million 
aggregate principal amount of its medium-term notes. The 
company's 9% sinking fund debentures were called for re¬ 
demption on March 1, 1992. 


The 7375% and 10% sinking fund debentures may be 
redeemed, in whole or in part, at the option of the company. 
The 7375% debentures are redeemable at 100% of the princi¬ 
pal amount. The 10% debentures have an annually declining 
redemption premium, and at January 25, 1992, were redeem¬ 
able at 103.7% of the principal amount 

Maturities and sinking fund requirements of long-term 
debt and minimum rental payments under capital leases in 
future periods are: 


rut mUiims) 

Long-term 

debt 

Capital 

leases 

Total 

1992 

$115 

$ 13 

$128 

1993 

23 

12 

35 

1994 

22 

11 

33 

1995 

22 

11 

33 

1996 

21 

11 

32 

Thereafter 

277 

61 

338 


480 

119 

599 

Less: Imputed interest 


46 

46 

Executory expenses 


7 

7 

Current portion 

115 

6 

121 


$366 

$ 60 

$425 


Unused lines of credit in support of commercial paper and 
short-term bank borrowings at January 25, 1992, totaled 
$1,080 million, of which foreign credit lines totaled $520 million 
and domestic credit lines totaled $560 million. The company 
has revolving credit agreements in the United States with 31 
lending institutions and informal agreements with certain 
banks in the United States, Canada and Germany, Commit¬ 
ment fees paid under the United States agreements ranged 
between. 10% and. 25% of credit lines. 


FOREIGN CURRENCY TRANSLATION ADJUSTMENT 
Shown below is an analysis of the translation adjustment in¬ 
cluded in shareholders' equity: 


(in millions) 

1991 

1990 

1989 

Germany 

$211 

$220 

$ieo 

Canada 

(21) 

(16) 

(25) 

Australia 

(18) 

(ID 

(14) 

Mexico 

(12) 

(12) 

(12) 

Other 

4 

1 

— 

Total foreign currency translation 
adjustment 

$164 

S1S2 

$109 







































































TAXES ON INCOME 

In 1991, the company adopted Statement of Financial Account¬ 
ing Standards No. 109, “Accounting for Income Taxes” 

(FAS 109). Under FAS 109, the deferred tax provision is de¬ 
termined under the liability method. Under this method, 
deferred tax assets and liabilities are recognized based on 
differences between financial statement and tax bases of assets 
and liabilities using presently enacted tax rates. Adoption of 
the statement did not have a material effect on results of 
operations. 

Following are the domestic and foreign components of 
pretax (loss) income: 


(in millions) 

1991 

1990 

1989 

United States 

4(161) 

$254 

$314 

Foreign 

78 

239 

200 

Total pretax (loss) income 

$ (83) 

$493 

$514 

The income tax (benefit) provision consists of the following: 

(in miliums) 

1991 

1990 

1989 

Current: 

Federal 

$ 18 

$ 69 

$ 88 

Stale arid local 

11 

18 

21 

Foreign 

22 

85 

76 

Total current tax provision 

51 

m 

185 

Deferred: 

Federal 

(80) 

(15) 

(7) 

State and local 

(17) 

— 

— 

Foreign 

16 

19 

7 

Total deferred tax (benefit) provision 

(81) 

4 

— 

Total income tax (benefit) provision 

$(30) 

$176 

$185 


The net deferred tax accounts reported on the balance sheet 
as of January 25, 1992, are as follows: 


(in millions) 

Federal 

State and 
Local 

Foreign 

Total 

Net deferred: 

Current asset 

$ 84 

$ 12 

$ 

$ 96 

Long-term asset 

m 

10 


79 

Current liability 



6 

6 

Long-term liability 



89 

89 


Following are components of the net deferred tax accounts as 
of January 25, 1992: 


(in millions) 

Federal 

State and 
Local 

Foreign 

Total 

Deferred tax assets: 
Current 

$ 93 

$ 15 

$ 2 

$110 

Long-term 

115 

17 

10 

142 


$208 

$ 32 

$ 12 

$252 

Deferred tax liabilities: 
Current 

$ 9 

$ 3 

$ 8 

$ 20 

Long-term 

46 

7 

99 

152 


$ 55 

$ 10 

$107 

$172 


Items that gave rise to significant portions of the deferred tax 
accounts at January 25, 1992, are as follows: 

(in millions} 


Deferred lax assets: 


Restructuring 

$140 

Employee benefits 

75 

Leases 

11 

Other 

26 

$252 

Deferred tax liabilities: 

Property and equipment 

$120 

Inventories 

19 

Other 

33 

$172 


A reconciliation of the significant differences between the 
effective income tax rate and the federal statutory rate on 


pretax (loss) income follows: 


1991 

1990 

1989 

Statutory federal income tax rate 

(34.0)% 

34.0% 

34.0% 

State and local income taxes, net of 
federal tax (expense) benefit 

(5.3) 

2.4 

2.7 

Targeted jobs tax credit 

(2,1) 

(0.5) 

(0.3) 

Foreign income taxed at varying rates 

3.5 

(Oil) 

1.3 

Other items, net 

1.8 

(0.1) 

(1.7) 

Effective income tax rate 

(36.1)% 

35.7% 

36.0% 


32 
































































Provision has teen made in the accompanying consolidated 
statement of operations for additional income taxes applicable 
to dividends received or expected to be received from foreign 
subsidiaries. The amount of unremitted earnings of foreign 
subsidiaries, for which no such tax is provided and which is 
considered to be permanently reinvested in the subsidiaries, 
totaled $595 million at January 25, 1992. If such earnings had 
not been considered permanently reinvested, approximately 
$60 million of deferred income taxes, consisting primarily of 
foreign withholding taxes, would have been provided. Such 
taxes, if ultimately paid, might be recoverable as foreign tax 
credits. 

PENSION PLANS 

The company has defined benefit pension plans covering most 
of its employees. Benefits generally are based on years of 
service and career- average compensation. Plans arc funded in 
accordance with the provisions of the laws of the countries 
where the plans are in effect. 


The components of net pension expense are: 


(m milltfm) 

1991 

1990 

vm 

Service cost; benefits earned during 
period 

$24 

$22 

$21 

Interest cost on projected benefit 
obligation 

64 

61 

56 

Actual return on plan assets 

(85) 

m 

-.62; 

Net amortization and deferral 

24 

(15) 

5 

Net pension expense 

$27 

$23 

$20 


Plan assets consist primarily of stocks, bonds and temporary 
investments. The weighted-average assumed long-term rate 
of return on plan assets was 10% in each of 1991. 1990 and 
1989. The projected benefit obligation was determined using a 
weighted-average discount rate of 8.4% in 1991 and 9.0% in 
both 1990 and 1989, and a weighted-average assumed rate of 
compensation increase of 4.7% in each of 1991, 1990 and 1989. 


The following table sets forth the plans' funded status and amounts recognized in the consolidated balance sheet: 




1991 


1990 


1989 

(in milli&ns) 

Assets 

Exceed 

Accumulated 

Benefits 

Accumulated 

Benefits 

Exceed 

Assets 

Assets 

Exceed 

Accumulated 

Benefits 

Accumulated 

Benefits 

Exceed 

Assets 

Assets 

Exceed 

Accumulated 

Benefits 

Accumulated 

Benefits 

Exceed 

Assets 

Actuarial present value of 
obligations: 
feted 

$628 

$ 121 

$570 

$ 100 

$543 

$82 

Nonvested 

16 

2 

16 

3 

15 

4 

Accumulated benefit obligation 

644 

123 

586 

103 

m 

86 

Plus: obligation for future salary 
increases 

50 

12 

37 

13 

33 

8 

Projected benefit obligation (PBO) 

694 

135 

623 

116 

591 

94 

Plan assets at fair value 

650 


615 


585 


Amount of plan assets over (under) 
PBO 

(44) 

(135) 

(8) 

(H6) 

(6) 

(94) 

Unrecognized net obligation (asset) 
at transition 

(74) 

7 


8 

(8ft) 

8 

Unrecognized prior service cost 

37 

12 

■12 

5 

47 

5 

Unrecognized net loss (gain) 

57 

3 

32 


22 

(3) 

Adjustment required to recognize 
minimum liability 


S10) 


(4) 


(6) 

Accrued pension cost recognized in 
the consolidated balance sheet 

$(24) 

$(123) 

$(18) 

$(107) 

$(25) 

$(89) 


33 


































































NON-PENSION RETIREMENT PLANS 
The company sponsors postretirement medical and life- 
insurance plans which are available e:o most of its United States 
employees. In order to be eligible for these plans, employees 
must retire from the company and have been covered under 
the company’s active medical or life-insurance plan. The level 
of benefits available depends on year of retirement and the 
plan in effect at that time. The plans are contributory. Contri¬ 
butions are adjusted annually and depend on year of retirement 
and, in some cases, years of service. The plans are not funded. 

During 1991, the company adopted Financial Accounting 
Standards No. 106, “Employers' Accounting for Postretire¬ 
ment Benefits Other Than Pensions” (FAS 106), and recorded 
the accumulated postretirement benefit obligation of $176 
million for active employees and retirees as of January 27, 
1991, The weighted-average discount rate used to determine 
the accumulated postretirement benefit obligation was 8.75%. 
The following table sets forth the plans' combined accrued 
post retirement benefit obligation as of January 25, 1992: 


(in millions} 

Accumulated: postretiremen! benefit ob%atm: 

Retirees 

$155 

Fully eligible active plan participants 

40 

Other active plan participants 

8 

203 

Unrecognized actuarial loss 

(18) 

Accrued postreurement benefit oWtgaikm 

$185 


For measurement purposes, an 18% increase in the cost of 
covered health-care benefits was assumed for 1991; the rate 
was assumed to decline gradually to 7% in 2009, and remain at 
that level thereafter. A 1% increase in the health-care cost 
trend rate would increase the accumulated post retirement 
benefit obligation at January 27, 1991, by $17 million, and the 
1991 annual expense by $2 million. 

Postretirement medical and life-insurance expense was 
$17 million in 1991. All of this expense represents interest on 
the accumulated benefit: service cost was not material. The 
cash cost to provide retiree medical and life-insurance benefits 
was $8 million in 1991, compared to $7 million in both 1990 
and 1989. 


SUPPLEMENTAL CASH FLOW INFORMATION 
Cash paid for interest and income taxes follows: 


(in millions) 

1991 

1990 

1989 

Interest 

$ 89 

$ 94 

$ 93 

Income taxes 

$177 

$224 

$189 

Information regarding investing and financing activities 
volving noncash transactions follows: 

in- 

(pi millions) 

1991 

1990 

1989 

Acquisitions: 

Cash paid 

$ 39 

$ 6 

$ 6 

Liabilities assumed 

45 

— 

5 

Fair value of assets acquired 

(66) 

(2) 

(6) 

Excess purchase price over fair value 

$ 18 

$ 4 

$ 5 

Additions to capital lease obligations 

$ 2 

$ 1 

$ 1 


The company considers all highly liquid investments with a 
maturity of three months or less at date of purchase to be cash 
equivalents. 

PREFERRED STOCK 

At January 25, 1992, the 13L361 outstanding shares of $2.20 
Series A Convertible Preferred Stock had a liquidation value of 
$45.00 per share, or $5.9 million. The stock is cumulative, 
voting and convertible at any time at the option of the holder at 
the rate of 5.68 shares of common stock for each share of 
preferred stock, subject to anti-dilution provisions. A total of 
746,131 shares of common stock has been reserved for the 
conversion. At the option of the company, the preferred stock 
is redeemable at $45.00 per share, subject to a holder's right 
to convert such shares into shares of common stock prior to 
the date fixed for redemption. 



































COMMON STOCK 

On May 31, 1990, the company effected a two-for-one split of 
its common stock in the form of a 100% slock dividend. All 
share and per-share information included in this report has 
been adjusted to reflect the stock split, 

SHAREHOLDER INFORMATION 
Woolworth Corporation common stock is listed on the New 
York, Toronto, Amsterdam, Basel, Zurich, Geneva and Lau¬ 
sanne stock exchanges, and, in addition, is traded on the Bos¬ 
ton, Cincinnati, Midwest, Philadelphia and Pacific stock 
exchanges. The company's preferred stock is listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange and traded on the New York, Cin¬ 
cinnati and Midwest stock exchanges. The New York Stock 
Exchange ticker symbol for the company's common stock is “Z." 

Cash dividends have been paid to common shareholders 
every quarter since 1912. Dividends declared on common and 
preferred shares in 1991 amounted to $141 million. At January 
25, 1992, 51,099 shareholders of record owned 130,342,289 
common shares, and 1,683 shareholders of record owned 
131,361 preferred shares, 

STOCK OPTION AND PURCHASE PLANS 
Under the company's stock option plans, options to purchase- 
shares of common stock may be granted to officers and key 
employees at market price on the date of grant. Generally, 
one-half of each option is exercisable beginning one year from 
the date of grant, with the remaining half becoming exercis¬ 


able two years from the date of grant. The options terminate 
up to ten years from the date of grant. The expiration dates of 
options outstanding at January 25, 1992, ranged from July 14, 
1992, to February 13, 2001, 

Under the company's stock purchase plan, participating 
employees may contribute up to 10% of their annua! compen¬ 
sation to acquire shares of common stock at 85% of the lower 
market price on one of two specified dates in each plan year. 
Of the eight million shares of common stock authorized for 
purchase under the plan, participating employees have pur¬ 
chased a total of 4,164,628 shares, of which 481,249 shares 
were purchased during the year ended January 25, 1992, by 
8,836 participants. 

When common stock is issued under the company’s stock 
option or stock purchase plans, the proceeds from options 
exercised or shares purchased are credited to common stock 
to the extent of the par value of the shares issued, and the 
excess is credited to additional paid-in capital. When treasury 
common stock is issued, the difference between the average 
cost of treasury stock used and the proceeds from options 
exercised or shares purchased is charged or credited, as ap¬ 
propriate, to additional paid-in capital or retained earnings. 
The tax benefits relating to amounts deductible for federal 
income tax purposes which are not included in income for 
financial reporting purposes have been credited to additional 
paid-in capital. 


The information set forth in the following table covers options granted under the company’s stock option plans: 


(in thousands, except prices per share) 


1991 


1990 


1989 

Shares 

Range of 
Prices 
per Share 

Shares 

Range of 
Prices 
per Share 

Shares 

Range of 
Prices 
per Share 

Options outstanding at beginning of year 

3,216 

$ 4-30 

2,m 

$ 4-28 

2 

$ 4-23 

Options granted during year 

814 

34 

873 

39 

792 

28 

Options exercised during year 

373 

8-30 

492 

7-38 

531 

7-28 

Options which expired or were canceled during year 

98 

17-34 

56 

17-30 

34 

20-28 

Options outstanding at end of year 

3,559 

4-34 

3,216 

4-30 

2.881 

4-28 

Options exercisable at end of year 

2,397 

4-34 

1,983 

4-30 

1,759 

4-28 

Options available for future grant at end of year 

4,368 


5,084 


5,901 

































SHAREHOLDER RIGHTS PLAN 

The company has issued one-half of a preferred stock purchase 
right for each outstanding share of common stock. Each right 
entitles a shareholder to purchase one one-hundredth of a share 
of Series R Participating Preferred Stock a* an exercise price 
of $200, subject to adjustment Generally, the rights become 
exercisable only if a person or group acquires 20% or more of 
the company’s outstanding voting stock or announces a tender 
offer for 20% or more of the company’s outstanding voting 
stock, other than pursuant to an offer for all outstanding shares 
of the company which the board of directors determines to be 
fair to, and otherwise in the best interests of. t he company 
and its shareholders. The company will be able to redeem the 
rights at $.05 per right at any time during the period prior to 
the 10th business day following the date a person or group 
acquires 20% or more of the company's voting stock. 

Upon exercise of the right, each holder of a right will be 
entitled to receive common stock (or, in certain circum¬ 
stances, cash, property or other securities of the company) 
having a value equal to two times the exercise price of the 
right. The rights, which cannot vote and which cannot be 
transferred separately from shares of common stock to which 
they are presently attached, expire April 14, 1998, unless 
redeemed earlier. 


MARKET PRICES 




1991 



1990 



High 

Low 

Close 

High 

Low 

Close 

Common Stock 







Quarter 

First 

36 3 /a 

29V2 

32 Ys 

32‘A 

28 V* 

30 

Second 

34% 

28Y* 

29 

36% 

29% 

3 m 

Third 

31 

27 J A 

28 Vs 

31 

22% 

25 

Fourth. 

32% 

23 V 2 

29 

31 Vi 

24?4 

30% 

Preferred Stock 

Quarter 

First 

193 

180 

180 

182 

m 

171 

Second 

180 

163 

170 

205 

174% 

192 

Third 

172 

164 

170 

154 

132 

132 

Fourth 

170 

142 

169 

167 

150 

162 


QUARTERLY RESULTS (unaudited) 


(in millions ; except 
per-share amounts) 


Quarter 



First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Year 

Revenues 

1991 

$2,127 

$2,228 

$2,423 

$3,136 

$9,914 

1990 

2,065 

2,191 

2,469 

3,064 

9,789 

Gross profit (a) 

1091 

706 

719 

798 

1,007 

3,230 

1990 

718 

750 

845 

942 

3,255 

Operating profit (loss) 

1991 

49 

67 

100 

(163) 

53 

1990 

91 

123 

169 

256 

639 

Net (loss) income before 
cumulative effect of 
accounting change 

1991 

13 

21 

41 

(128) 

(53) 

1990 

38 

50 

80 

149 

317 

Net Goss) income 

1991 

doom 21 

41 

( 128) 

(166) 

1990 

38 

50 

80 

149 

317 

Net floss) income 
per share before 
cumulative effect of 
accounting change 

1991 

.10 

.16 

.31 

(.98) 

(.41) 

1990 

.29 

.39 

.62 

1.15 

2.45 

Net (loss) incottie per share 

1991 (.77 Xb) .16 

.31 

(.98) 

(1,28) 

1990 

.29 

.39 

.62 

U5 

2.45 

Dividends declared per share 

1991 .27 

.27 

.27 

.27 

1.08 

1990 

.26 

.26 

.26 

.26 

1.04 


(a) Gross profit is revenues less costs of sales. 

(b) Amounts have been restated by $113 million , or $.87per share, to reflect 
the cumulative effect of adopting FAS 106 . 


The company’s business is seasonal in nature. Historically, a 
greater proportion of annual revenues and net income is 
generated in the fourth quarter. The 1991 fourth quarter 
operating results include a $390 million pretax charge due to 
the accelerated store-redeployment program. 


DIVIDEND INFORMATION 

1991 1990 1989 1988 1987 

Dividends declared 

Commo n _ $1,08 $ 1.04 $ M $ .82 $ .66 

Preferred $2.20 $2.20 $220 $ 2.20 $2.20 

Dividend yield at year end 

Common 3.7% 3,4% 3 .2% 3.0% 3.2 % 

Preferred 1.3% 1.4% 1.3% 1.4% 2.2% 


36 









































































WOOLWORTH CORPORATION 


FIVE-YEAR SUMMARY OF SELECTED FINANCIAL DATA 


except per-share. amuunts) 

1991 

1990 

1989 

1988 

1987 

Summary of Operations 

Revenues 

$9,914 

$9,789 

$8,820 

$8,088 

$7,177 

Costs of safes 

6,684 

6,534 

5,759 

5,333 

4,714 

Selling, general and administrative expenses 

2,575 

2,433 

2,242 

2,063 

1,859 

Depreciation and amortization 

261 

234 

204 

177 

147 

Interest expense 

87 

95 

101 

71 

51 

Restructuring charge 

390 





Income taxes 

(30) 

176 

185 

156 

155 

Net (loss) income before cumulative effect of accounting change 

(53) 

317 

329 

288 

251 

Cumulative effect of change in method of accounting for 
postretirement benefits other than pensions 

(113) 





Net (loss) income 

$ (166) 

$ 317 

$ 329 

$ 288 

$ 251 

Per common share 

Net (Joss) income 

$ (1.28) 

$ 2.45 

$ 2.56 

$ 2.24 

$ 1.90 

Dividends declared 

1.08 

L04 

.94 

.82 

.66 

Average common shares outstanding 

130.2 

129.5 

128.6 

128.6 

131.8 

Financial Condition 

Inventories 

$2,152 

$2,091 

$1,963 

$1,715 

SI, 522 

Owned and leased property and equipment, net 

1,642 

1,663 

1,447 

1.356 

1.232 

Total assets 

4,618 

4,305 

3,907 

3,535 

3,299 

Current portion of long-term debt and obligations under capital leases 

121 

30 

19 

23 

iy 

Long-term debt and obligations under capital leases 

425 

269 

306 

347 

344 

Total shareholders' equity 

2,031 

2,340 

2,076 

1,844 

1.716 

Common shareholders' equity 

2,025 

2,333 

2,069 

1,836 

1,707 

Per common share 

15.54 

17.99 

16.04 

14.34 

13.27 

Financial Ratios 

Return on beginning common equity (ROE) 

(7.1)% 

15.3 

37.9 

16. y 

17.0 

Return on average investment (ROD 

0.2 % 

11.6 

13.1 

12.4 

11.6 

Operating profit as a percentage of revenues 

0.5 % 

6.5 

7.4 

6.8 

6.8 

Net (loss) income as n percentage of revenues 

(1.7)% 

3.2 

3.7 

3,6 

3.5 

Total debt/total capitalization 

53.8 % 

46.2 

46.4 

47,9 

47.1 

Current ratio 

1.6 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.8 

Number of Stores at Year End 

Specialty 

6,773 

6,966 

6,401 

6,010 

5,052 

General merchandise 

1,613 

1,653 

1,673 

1,729 

1,747 


8,386 

8,619 

8,074 

7,739 

6,799 



























































































WOOLWORTH CORPORATION 


STORE PROFI LE 


Retail Units 



L 


#/ 

■.§/ 

At 



At 

Planned 



Jan. 26, 



Jan. 25, 

Openings 

SPECIALTY 

'ss/O/s,'- 

1991 

Opened 

Closed* 

1992 

1992 

Foot Locker 






athletic footwear and apparel 

1,503 

169 

5 

1,667 

179 

Kinney 

ft 

ft 




family shoe stores and leased departments in Woolco 

1,659 

15 

373 

1,301 

13 







stores 






Afterthoughts/Carimar/ 

■ 

* 

ft 1 



costume jewelry, handbags and accessories 

497 

180 

10 

667 

81 

Rubin/Reflexions 












Lady Foot Locker 

• 

ft 




women’s athletic footwear and apparel 

403 

79 

— 

482 

111 

Kids Mart/Little Folk Shop 

• 





promotionally priced brand-name infants’ and children’s 

460 

15 

88 

387 

5 







apparel 






Champs Sports 

■ 

ft 




athletic equipment, footwear and apparel 

251 

94 

1 

344 

102 

Lady Foot Locker Casuals 

P 

h» 




women’s casual-apparel stores and leased departments 

291 

13 

3 

301 

— 







in Woolco stores 






Williams the Shoemen 




ft 


family shoe stores 

177 

10 

1 

183 

2 

Northern Reflections 

• 





womens casual sportswear 

124 

57 

3 

178 

140 

Athletic X-Press 

■ 





family athletic footwear and apparel 

186 

17 

37 

166 

50 

Mathers 




ft 


brand-name family shoe stores 

153 

2 

14 

141 

2 

Randy River 

P 

• 




men’s casual apparel 

97 

15 

— 

112 

1 

The San Francisco Music 

m 





musical giftware 

— 

111 

— 

111 

17 

Box Company 












Modema/Der Schuh 



ft 



family shoe stores 

85 

22 

5 

102 

4 

Karuba/Sporidlc 


• 




women’s casual apparel 

86 

— 

2 

84 

* 

Footquarters 






brand-name family shoe stores 

56 

16 

2 

70 

19 

Vic Jensens 




ft 


family shoe stores 

57 

12 

2 

67 

2 

Kids Foot Locker 

« 





children’s athletic footwear and apparel 

42 

24 

— 

66 

38 

Canary Island 


ft 




men’s and women’s travel and vacation apparel 

55 

6 

— 

61 

3 

Fredelle 


ft 




brand-name family shoe stores 

59 

— 

14 

45 

— 

Gallery 




ft 


high-fashion, brand-name women’s shoe stores 

37 

1 

4 

34 

1 

Willow Ridge 


• 




unisex casual apparel 

40 

1 

7 

34 

— 

The Rx Place 

ft 





deep-discount drug stores 

20 

5 

— 

25 

1 

Going to the Game 

P 





licensed athletic-team apparel 

6 

18 

— 

24 

26 

The Best of Times 

P 

■* 




watches and clocks 

5 

18 


23 

8 

Burger King 

• 





franchised food operations in Woolworth stores 

18 

— 

— 

18 

— 

U.B. Anywear 


• 




childrenswear 

16 

5 

3 

18 

5 

Randy River 




ft 


high fashion women’s shoe stores 

19 

— 

2 

17 

— 

Lady Plus 



ft 



iarger^szed women’s apparel 

9 

7 

— 

16 

4 

Silk & Satin 


# 




brand-name lingerie and sleepwear 

— 

10 

— 

10 

3 

Bon Gout 





* 

perfumes, cosmetics and costume jewelry 

— 

7 

— 

7 

— 

Ashbrooks 


ft 




home furnishings and accessories 

5 

2 

1 

6 

—^ 

Northern Traditions 


ft 




classic women’s apparel 

_ 

6 

_ 

6 

_ 

Other specialty 

• 



ft 



34 

— 

34 

— 

— 




Total specialty 

6,450 

937 

614 

6,773 

817 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE 







Woolworth/RobinsonV 

• 

ft 

ft 


ft 

| general merchandise 

1,506 

103 

144 

1,465 

29 

Woolworth Express/ 












Mini Shops 












Woolco 


ft 




full-line promotional department stores 

147 

2 

1 

148 

4 




Total general merchandise 

1,653 

105 

145 

1,613 

33 

DISCONTINUED FORMAT 

s 







Richman Brothers/ 

ft 





men’s and women’s apparel 

285 

1 

286 

_ 

_ 

Anderson-Little 












Susie s/Spor telle 

• 


1 

1 


women’s apparel 

231 

11 

242 

— 

— 




Total discontinued formats 

516 

12 

528 

— 

— 




Grand total 

8,619 

1,054 

1,287 

8,386 

850 


^Closed stores include stores scheduled to close under the accelerated 
redeployment program. 

The service marks and trademarks appearing on this page and elsewhere in 
this report (except for Burger King) are owned by Woolworth Corporation or 
its subsidiaries. 
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WOOLWORTH CORPORATION 

SELECTED STATISTICAL DATA 



1991 

1990 

1989 

13K8 

1987 

KINNEY LLS. 

Revenues 

$2,836 

2,609 

2,260 

1,955 

1,594 

Per square foot 

$ 457 

439 

392 

360 

319 

Operating profit* 

$ 311 

260 

266 

221 

201 

Per square foot 

$50.11 

43.79 

46.11 

40.66 

40.18 

Selling area 

6,206 

5,938 

5,769 

5,435 

5,002 

WOOLWORTH US, 

General Merchandise 

Revenues 

$2,068 

2,151 

2 t 193 

2,105 

2,028 

Operating profit* 

$ 34 

90 

118 

108 

95 

Selling area 

16,522 

17 P 121 

18,104 

19,061 

19,651 

Specialty 

Revenues 

$ 158 

101 

78 

58 

43 

Operating profit 

$ 9 

7 

2 

2 

— 

Selling area 

465 

336 

265 

213 

153 

Total Woolworth U.S. 

Revenues 

$2,226 

2,252 

2,271 

2, 163 

2,071 

Per square foot 

$ 131 

129 

124 

L12 

105 

Operating profit* 

$ 43 

97 

120 

110 

95 

Per square foot 

$ 2.53 

5.56 

6.53 

5.71 

4.80 

WOOLWORTH GERMANY 

General Merchandise 

Revenues 

$1,575 

1,586 

1,128 

1,178 

L 136 


Dm2,600 

2,532 

2,100 

2,068 

2,016 

Operating profit 

$ 121 

148 

78 

70 

73 


Dm 199 

235 

142 

123 

130 

Selling area 

4,206 

3,963 

3,750 

3,694 

3.651 

Specialty 

Revenues 

$ 79 

73 

57 

35 

5 


Dm 131 

117 

106 

62 

9 

Operating profit 

$ 6 

6 

2 

1 

(1) 


Dm 10 

10 

3 

2 

m 

Selling area 

465 

428 

400 

2(4 

14 

Total Woolworth Germany 

Revenues 

$1,654 

1.659 

1,185 

1,213 

1,141 

Per square foot 

$ 354 

378 

286 

311 

311 

Operating profit 

$ 127 

154 

80 

71 

72 

Per square foot 

$27.19 

35,07 

19.28 

18.21 

19.65 



1991 

1990 

1989 

1988 

1987 

CANADIAN OPERATIONS 

General Merchandise 

Revenues 

$ 1,700 

1,904 

1,868 

1,732 

1,525 


C$ 1,945 

2,217 

2,263 

2,113 

2,012 

Operating (loss) profit 

$ (22) 

9!i 

166 

83 

63 


C$ (25) 

m 

125 

163 

84 

Selling area 

14,894 

14.901 

14,964 

15,026 

15,087 


Kinney Canada 


Revenues 

$ 

560 

532 

493 

424 

329 


c$ 

641 

620 

582 

517 

434 

Operating profit 

$ 

14 

34 

48 

42 

38 


c$ 

16 

40 

57 

51 

50 

Selling area 


1,578 

l r 479 

1,337 

1,200 

1,073 

Other Specialty 

Revenues 

$ 

134 

89 

53 

32 

18 


c$ 

154 

104 

63 

39 

24 

Operatmg profit 

$ 

17 

13 

5 

— 

(2) 


c$ 

19 

14 

6 

— 

(4) 

Selling area 


340 

252 

198 

185 

138 

Total Canadian Operations (intersegment amounts Himinatecl) 

Revenues 

$ 2,279 

2,400 

2,293 

2,086 

1,801 

Per square foot 

$ 

140 

149 

143 

131 

113 

Operating profit 

$ 

9 

142 

159 

125 

99 

Per square foot 

$ 

0.55 

8.82 

9.94 

7.83 

6.23 

KINNE.V AUSTRALIA 

Revenues 

$ 

201 

193 

192 

98 

49 


A$ 

259 

347 

245 

121 

69 

Per square foot 

$ 

407 

373 

389 

295 

278 

Operating profit 

$ 

6 

10 

19 

7 

3 


A$ 

8 

13 

34 

9 

5 

Per square foot 

$ 12.15 

19,31 

38.46 

21.08 

17.05 

Sdling area 


494 

516 

494 

332 

176 

LITTLE FOLK SHOP 

Revenues 

$ 

192 

196 

189 

160 

14$ 

Per square f<x,»t 

$ 

183 

182 

182 

181 

201 

Operating (bssl profit* 

$ 

(15) 

(7) 

12 

7 

10 

Per square foot 

$(14.27) 

(6.51) 

11.53 

7.93 

13.89 

Selling area 


1.051 

1,075 

L041 

683 

720 


^Operatingprofit excludes restructuring charges. 

Currencies in millions, except per square foot arnmmts. 

Selling area is the at'erage of the beginning ana ending wiling ami in thou¬ 
sands of square feet 








































BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Harold E. Sells 1 

Chairman of the Board and 
Chief Executive Officer 

Frederick E. Hennig 

President and Chief 
Operating Officer 

John W. Adams 1, 2, 3, 5 

Director of various companies 

Helen Galland 1, 2, 5 

President , Helen Galland Associates 
(marketing and business consulting 
services) 

Jarobin Gilbert Jr. 1, 3, 4, 5 

Former Vice President National 
Broadcasting Company, Inc. 

(television services ■ 

F. M. Kirby 1, 2, 3, 4 
Chairman of the Board , Alleghany 
Corporation (asset management) 

Seymour H. Knox III 1, 3, 4, 5 

Chairman of the Board and 
President, Ntagra Frontier Hockey 
L.P, (owner of the Buffalo Sabres of 
the National Hockey League) 

John W. Lynn 1 , 2, 3, 5 
Retired Chairman of the Board and 
Chief Executive Officer, director of 
various companies 

Margaret P. MacKimm 1, 3, 4, 5 

Former Senior Vice President - 
Corporate Communications, 

Kraft General Foods t Inc . 
(multinational marketer and 
processor of food products) 

John J. Mackowski 1, 2, 5 

Director of various companies 

James E. Preston 1, 2, 4 
Chairman of the Board and 
Chief Executive Officer, 

Avon Products, Inc . 

(manufacture and sale of beauty 
and related products) 

Eugene J. Sullivan 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
Retired Chairman of the Board and 
Chief Executive Officer, Borden, 

Inc. (manufacturer, processor and 
distributor of food, dairy and 
chemical products), director of 
various companies 


Robert C. Kirkwood 

Honorary Director 

1 Meml >er of Executive Committee 

2 Member of Audit Committee 

3 Member of Compensation 

Committee 

4 Member of Nominating and 

Organization Committee 

5 Member of Retirement 

Investment Committee 


Glen R. Goff 

General Auditor 

C. Jackson Gray 

Corporate Planning and 
Development 

Aubrey C. Lewis 

Corporate Liaison 

Henry C. Miner III 

Taxation 

Thomas E. Page 

Controller 

Patricia A. Peck 

Human Resources 

Philip W. Richards 

Management Information Systems 

Frances E. Trachter 

Public Affairs 

Secretary and 
Deputy General Counsel 
Gary M. Bahler 

Assistant Controllers 
Laura T. Kirsner 
Michael T. Steven 

Assistant Secretaries 
Christopher J. Hoey 
Bohdan S. Kosovych 
S. William Manteria 
James J. Pirretti 
Dennis E. Sheehan 

Assistant Treasurers 
Alfonso Tino 
Martin B. Tolep 

Assistant Vice Presidents 
Jacqueline D. Delafuente 
James J, O'Neil 
Rita R. Welz 


CORPORATE OFFICERS 


Chairman of the Board and 
Chief Execu tive Officer 
Harold E. Sells 

President and Chief 
Operating Officer 
Frederick E< Hennig 

Executive Vice President— 
Finance and Administration 
and Chief Financial Officer 
William K. Lavin 

Senior Vice Presidents 
Ronald J. Berens 

US, Apparel Group 

W. Barry Thomson 

Administration 

Charles T. Young 

Finance 

Vice Presidents 
Ted M. Annenberg 

General Counsel 

Gary H. Brown 

Real Property 

John H. Cannon 

Treasurer 

Roy L. Garofalo 

Investor Relations 


CONSOLIDATED 

OPERATIONS 

Canadian Operations 
F W Woolworth Co . Limited 
Kinney Canada Inc . 

Douglas J. Lawson 

Vice Chairman and Chief Executive 
Officer 

Holtzman’s Little Folk Shop , Inc. 
Ronald J. Berens 

President and Chief 
Executive Officer 

Kinney Shoe Corporation 
Harold C. Rowen 

President and Chief 
Executive Officer 

Retail Company of Germany Inc. 
Peter Ellegast 

President and Chief 
Executive Officer 

The Rx Place Division 
Gary T, Fuller 

President and Chief 
Executive Officer 

F. W. Woolworth Co. 

Robert G. Lynn 

President and Chief 
Executive Officer 

Woolworth Mexicans, S.A. de C. V 
Alfonso Rodriguez Arellano 

Director General 

Woolworth Overseas Corp. 

Frank J. Marrella 

President and Chief 
Executive Officer 


All paper used in this 
annual report contains 
50 % recycled material. 
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I OJfPOR \ rE INFORMATION 


Corporate I i etui quart era 

Wodwortb Ruiibii ig 
MA Broadway 
New York. New York 
lo^yy-nooi 
(212) 5KW|?1K> 

Transfer Agents and 

litgiairars 

Fii y, Chicago Trust Company 

<if New York 

F.*J 

Chnfdi Si reOL Station 
Yew York, New YoA 
Mis JB 35381 

T i je R M Trust Company 
dipttnsie Trusi. Services 
K<>. Bos 7010 

Adelnidesires. PoaislStation 
T>i littu Ontario M5C 2W9 
!4lt»9M-S»7 

Form 10-K 

A cop? of Wootwfirtii Corptfe 
ntimas 19§1 Annual Report 
on Form iU-K mi he Securi¬ 
ties and Exchange! Coramis- 
sffic is avaMiie, without 
charge, by request lu the 
corporate secretary at the 
corporate headquarters. 

Cor ii in unity 1 nvo 1 vment 

A brndamj describing some 
of the many ways the com¬ 
pany seeks to benefit the 
thousands of comiuHniiies 
•it • iutwJ life w- tIg where its 
uumrinies live and work is 
available from the corporate 
secretary at the coipnrale 
he;Klqi(i*rtenL 

Store Information 
loll-wee isiicii matron service 
Ui locale neai eat a tore. From 
rJit contitiefltal Uoiled 
crates, Hawaii, Puerto Rim 
and the U.5. Virgin islands: 
i-.-w -25&mi 
From Aiiwkic ]-80lf~Vl7A}89fl 


Share holders* Meeting 
Tile next annua] meeting-ol 
shareholders vvili be held nr 
the Sheraton Imperial Hotei, 
l -IT »l Page Road, Research 
Triangle Park, North Carre 
lina 27700 21 10 AJM. i local 
rime Min 'Ilsur Bday, June lb, 
1992. 

fhefomml nolk&ui the 
meeting, proxy ittstemenL 
•and ibmi dproxy will be 
mailed to each shareholder on 
nr about May 8; 1902. at 
which time proxies will be 
reonested by maustgement, 

Divideml Reinvestment 
Plan 

Hie company has a dividend 
reinvestment plan under 
wMdi quart erJy cash divi¬ 
dends on i he company'* com¬ 
mon stock and certain 
vokiulary cash payments may 
be invested in additional 
dhures 'if common stuck 
Brokerage ccminiasiGfiS and 
administrative costs- asso¬ 
ciated with titock puzrhuB'cs 
under the plan are paid by the 
company; 

A broebiire describing llie 
plan and an appflcdtkjn lomi 
can bp obtained from: First 
Chteago Trust Company ol 
New York, EO. BdrSBUB, 
Church Street Stnnnn. New 
Ynrx, New York 161103-3506 
or from the- corporate secre¬ 
tary at tlie corporate head¬ 
quarters. 
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